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Jesus of Nazareth is undoubtedly the most famous person in the whole of the ancient world, 
and every detail of his story has been meticulously studied by believer and sceptic alike. Yet 
at the end of the day so many questions are left unanswered. How different was Jesus from 
his contemporaries? What led him to that fateful decision to leave Galilee behind and go up 
to Jerusalem? When he entered Jerusalem, did he provoke the crowds by a messianic 
demonstration as Mark's gospel suggests? 

About this and many other questions we are left in the dark. The gospels (on which we are 
chiefly reliant) were not written as annals of Jesus (though Luke's gospel may have been 
written to convince an outsider of the historical reliability of his version of Christian origins). 
Those engaged in the reconstructions of the historical Jesus leave behind the narrative 
framework of the canonical gospels. For them the real Jesus must be created from the 
fragmentary resources available to us, always subject to the whims and prejudices of 
scholarly ingenuity and fashion. 

I write this bearing in mind that in the last days of 1994 there was debate about the 
significance of some fragments of Matthew's gospel in the library of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The suggestion was that they may be much earlier than had been suggested in the 
past and come from a period a few years after the life of Jesus. They would thus show that 
the gospel accounts were already in circulation a few years after his death in their present 
form and were not the creation of a later period of Jewish history. But even if these scraps 
of papyrus could be dated earlier than has been hitherto supposed, there is every reason to 
suppose that from a very early date Christian writers told the story of Jesus by resorting to 
what we would call the mythological, for the simple reason that this was so much part of 
their world of thought. Even if we can get close to an autograph version of a gospel, it does 
not mean that we are going to have a story which is free of those 'miraculous' bits which 
have proved so difficult for modern historians to come to terms with. 

Messiah, herald, teacher 

There have been three major ways of describing the Jesus of history. First of all, there is the 
view that Jesus was a typical Jewish messianic pretender whose political activity met with 
execution at the hands of the religio-political establishment (i.e. the priestly elite and the 
Roman prefect ) in Jerusalem. Second, there is the picture of Jesus in which he is presented 
as herald of the end of the world. For this Jesus there is an urgency in the preaching of 
repentance. The Sermon on the Mount is not a timeless Christian ethic but a moral 



programme for the tough times immediately preceding the end of the world. Jesus died 
without seeing that expectation fulfilled, and it was left to the church to pick up the pieces 
of his failure. Third, there is the picture of Jesus as the wise teacher, a proclaimer of a 
sublime ethic relevant for every generation whose sayings tantalised his hearers and whose 
deeds fascinated and enraged his contemporaries. Those dark predictions about the future 
in passages like Mark 13 are to be seen as later attempts to make the wise teacher into an 
apocalyptic preacher of cosmic doom. 

Trying to find roughly similar figures to Jesus of Nazareth in the literature of contemporary 
Judaism is not easy. Parallels have been found with the Teacher of Righteousness 
mentioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls (though we know little about him other than that he was 
revered by his followers and persecuted by the authorities) and leading teachers like Hillel 
whose sayings are preserved in later Jewish sources. Probably the nearest we get to Jesus 
are the figures mentioned in the writings of the Jewish historian Josephus (composed 
towards the end of the first century A.D. when Josephus was an honoured guest at the 
emperor's court). These tell us of those who led the masses out into the wilderness 
promising them a repetition of God's mighty acts of old; of Theudas (mentioned also in Acts 
5.36) who promised a repeat of the miracle of Joshua 3; of the strange Jesus son of Ananias 
who proclaimed a message of doom on the Temple in 62 and was flogged for so doing; and 
of the desperate actions of the prophet who promised the crowd deliverance at the end of 
the siege of Jerusalem in 70. 

In the last mentioned account of Josephus we have a graphic description of the last days in 
Jerusalem during the assault by the Roman legionaries in 70 and the frantic spirit which 
gripped some of the most hot-headed inhabitants. When suffering for the populace had 
been enormous and the Romans were about to take over the city, some still clung on to the 
belief that somehow God would vindicate them. They hoped for a miracle. They persisted 
with the armed struggle with a last ditch stand in the Temple in the conviction that divine 
deliverance would come even at the last just as it had centuries before, when Moses, 
Joshua, Gideon, and other heroes of the Jewish past had experienced great deliverance 
when all the odds seemed to be stacked against them. That hope for deliverance echoes the 
comment made in Luke 24.21 ('we hoped that Jesus was to be one to liberate Israel'). 
Josephus' distaste for such hopes is not a million miles away from the assumptions lying 
behind the taunts reported in Mark 15.32 where the bystanders scoff at Jesus' pretensions 
to turn his world upside down ('You who would destroy the Temple and build it in three 
days, save yourself and come down from the cross'). These manifest a view that just like the 
prophetic figures written about by Josephus, Jesus promised fantastic events which did not 
come to pass. Jesus of Nazareth was not the only prophet of his generation to be met with 
violence for speaking against the Temple or death for daring to proclaim imminent divine 
deliverance and stirring up the crowds in the desert. 



The challenge of the Prophet 


What of the gospels themselves? The presentation of Jesus' life in the first three gospels 
furnishes ample evidence that Jesus thought that the critical moment in history had come: 
'the time has come to fruition; the reign of God has drawn near, repent and believe in the 
good news' (Mk 1.15). Immediately preceding those words in Mark's gospel Jesus comes to 
be baptised by John. The account resembles the 'prophetic call' visions of the Old Testament 
and has all the appearances of a prophetic commission. He may have believed himself 
inspired by the spirit which once inspired the prophets, whose return would herald the new 
age when God's purposes for creation would be fulfilled. 

That consciousness of being a prophet seems to have meant that he set himself up as an 
interpreter over against conventional patterns of authority. He appears to have challenged 
some conventions, particularly with regard to the character of sabbath observance, the 
family, and wealth. He certainly is represented as taking a much more lenient line than 
some of his contemporaries on some issues like sabbath-observance, but is much more 
strict on matters like divorce. Apart from a rather relaxed attitude to the food laws evident 
in Matt. 15.10ff. there is little to suggest that Jesus' relationship with the Scriptures was 
anything other than respectful with that element of freedom typical of the prophet. 

The prophets of the Bible themselves do not pause to offer chapter and verse for their 
denunciations. Their conviction is based on their vocation manifest in the authoritative 
pronouncement: 'Thus says the Lord'. Jesus stands in the tradition of those who claim to be 
the mouthpieces of the God of the universe, the embodiment of his word and spirit in their 
generation (Luke 13.33-34). To some he was a false prophet, an offence punishable by death 
according to Jewish law (Deut. 13). His opponents considered that his charismatic powers 
were the result of inspiration by the powers of darkness, a charge which he considers to be 
a blasphemy against the Spirit which inspires his words and deeds (Mk. 3.22). 

His activity appears at first to have been concentrated in rural Galilee. Even so he seems to 
have avoided the main centres of population, so that crowds had to come out into desert 
places to hear him. In such circumstances, particularly when there were demonstrations of 
prophetic power, there were calls for him to head a programme of revolution (possibly 
hinted at in John 6.14). Jesus was not just a visionary who could report that he had seen 
Satan fall like lightning from heaven (Luke 10.18), as he believed that the powers of 
darkness were already being overthrown: 'If I by the finger of God cast out demons, then 
you know the kingdom of God has come upon you' (Luke 11.20). 



Death and victory 


How he came to die at the hands of the Romans remains a mystery, and it is not something 
our earliest gospel (Mark) pauses to explain. It is only John which offers an explanation, Jn 
18.36, indicating that the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem did not have the right to carry out 
the death penalty. Whether John is to be followed in this, the initiative of the hierarchy 
which ran Jerusalem and the Temple was probably import ant. Pilates involvement at the 
end of the process seems to be plausible particularly if the Judean ruling class and the 
Roman prefect had a mutual interest in preserving the peace. Debate will rage about 
whether Jesus foresaw his death and if so whether he gave it significance within the divine 
economy as is suggested in the gospels by his words at the Last Supper (Mk 14.20ff.). It is 
possible that in the tradition of Jewish martyrs Jesus may have seen his death as having 
vicarious significance similar to that of the Maccabean martyr in 4 Maccabees 6.28. 

How different was Jesus from the Jewish rebels against Rome in A.D. 70? Did Jesus intend to 
subvert the existing political order? The view that Jesus shared many of the ideals of the 
social revolutionaries of his day is not surprising. The hopes of both Jesus and the Jewish 
fighters for freedom from Roman domination were more or less the same (though there is 
no evidence that Jesus advocated armed struggle). They both expected the coming of God's 
reign of peace and justice on earth where sorrow and sighing would flee away: 'thy kingdom 
come: thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven', to quote Matthew's version of the Lord's 
Prayer. These words should remind us that there is little evidence to suggest that Jesus 
preached an otherworldly Kingdom and that the political character of Jesus' life should not 
be underplayed. 

Of course, the story of Jesus did not end with his death, though historians have tended to 
leave the aftermath of his execution to the theologians. That is to be expected when it 
proves so difficult to accommodate the story of the first Easter within the canons of 
historiography. Nevertheless the issue of continuity between the Jesus of history and the 
earliest Christian communities is a matter of considerable importance for the historian: how 
do we explain the connection between the life and work of this Galilean prophet and a 
group of followers who came to worship him and to take the message about him to the 
ends of the earth? Opinions differ on this question. Suffice it to say that there are probably 
more threads which link the Galilean prophet and another prophetic figure (Paul) who by 
divine commission set out to bring the Gentiles into the eschatological kingdom than appear 
at first sight. But that would have to be the subject of another article. 
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